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Though This War is on Its Way to Being Over, 
and We Are Not Supposed to Have Another, 
Both the Army and Navy Have Recently Re- 
leased Long Lists of New Inventions They Would 
Like to Have. 


Inventors 
wn Overalls 


By Tuomas A. DicKINsON 


Toronto, Canada 


POMPOUS vice-president of a large industrial plant approached a grease- 
A smeared, overalled mechanic who was working at his lathe. Then, while 
the nearby operators looked on, he pinned a bright Badge of Merit on the 
worker and praised a mechanical gadget the man had devised ‘‘which will speed 
up our production and, in its small way, help towards winning the war.”’ 
Tom Gerlach, a lanky engineer with a sense of humor, who works for another 
company, happened to be in the plant for a conference with the superintendent. 
After witnessing the ceremony, he asked the vice-president: “What do those badges 


cost you?’ 
‘They're sterling silver,’’ answered the official proudly. ‘‘They cost $5.00 each.”’ 
Maybe They Cost $100,000 
AYBE they cost $5.00,"" said Tom, “and then again, maybe they cost 
$100,000... ." 


Tom Gerlach is patent director for the 13 divisions of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation. Not one Vultee employe has ever received a silver button for 
an invention—because Gerlach happens also to be chief administrator of the most 
generous company-employe patent plan known to exist. 

The often-proved theory on which Gerlach works is this: a practical invention 
that speeds up war production or improves the products of a defense industry is 
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INVENTORS IN OVERALLS 


worth far more to a company—and to the nation—than its dollars-and-cents value; 
the men most likely to come up with a practical new gadget, short-cut, or process are 
the ones who actually work in the industry and handle its tools every day. But 
when the reward is a silver button, the inventor—and all potential inventors work- 
ing around him—will not only be discouraged from “‘thinking-up things,’’ but will 
conceal from the company any good ideas they may have. 

This was what Gerlach meant when he said the Badge of Merit ‘‘might cost $100,- 
ooo.’’ As an example of how the Vultee system works, there is the case of Morris 
Brown, a 54-year-old toolmaker at Vultee’s Plant No. 2 at San Diego, Calif. 

In his home workshop Brown developed a new “‘bucking-bar’’—that's a bar that 
is held against the back of a rivet while the pressure-tool is flattening the other end. 
He took it to the factory to see if it could be used in airplane building. Tests made 
by his fellow workers proved it to be simpler and faster than anything yet in use. It 
eliminated the need for vital man power on many types of jobs, and the American 
aircraft industry was experiencing the greatest man power shortage in its history. 


Badges Don’t Pay Rent or Buy Food 


A FOREMAN’S enthusiastic report brought the superintendent, engimeers, and 
executives from the front office. They, too, wanted a demonstration. Brown 
hesitated. In his 30 years of work in many companies, he had received. many a 
merit badge, none of which had ever paid rent or bought food. He told the execu- 
tives bluntly: “‘I developed this at home on my own time. If you want it you'll 
have to buy it from me.”’ 

The demonstration impressed the experts, who asked Brown how much he wanted. 

‘A million dollars,’’ Brown replied without hesitation. His hearers gasped, 
then tried to explain to Brown why his demand was “‘impossible.’’ Brown was 
adamant. Finally Gerlach was called in, and did not gasp. 

‘Sure,’ he said, ‘‘your invention must be worth a million, if it’s as good as every- 
one says it is. And we'll help you get it. It wouldn't be worth as much as that 
to one company, but it might be if all the manufacturers in America can use it.”’ 


Patent Royalties Do 


ERLACH patented the bucking-bar and had Brown agree to let a tool manu- 
G facturer turn out his invention on a mass production basis. To date he has not 
received his million dollars, but his royalty cheques are becoming increasingly 
large. And, more important, the time and man power saving tool is being made 


available to all war industries by the Zephyr Manufacturing company of Los An- 
geles. 


When Brown's success became known among the employes, a power plant en- 
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gineer, W. A. Clegern, came to Gerlach. He had many ideas for improving aircraft 
engines, but until now had hesitated to disclose them, fearing he would not gain by 
his inventions. He showed Gerlach his plans for a new-type exhaust unit for super- 
charged motors which, when tested, promised to increase a plane's speed by 10 to 20 
miles an hour. Plans have been made to use Clegern’s invention on all Vultee’s 
aircraft, and he has since turned up with other plans of even greater promise. Both 
he and the company have profited tremendously. 


Research Men Included in Plan 


oT only ‘‘home workshop’’ inventors but members of Vultee’s own research 
N department, who, after all, are paid to develop ideas for the company’s use, 
come under the patent plan. For example, there is the case of the ‘flight recorder.” 

This remarkable new radio-recording device enables engineers on the ground to 
determine the cause of test-flight accidents by providing a continuous and accurate 
report of the performance of vital parts of a plane in flight. Although this instru- 
ment was developed through three years of research at Vultee’s expense by three 
staff electronics experts, Harvey D. Giffen, Thomas B. Thomson, Jr., and Willard 
C. North, the trio are eligible to receive royalties over and above their salaries as 
research engineers. 

Other members of the research staff who have derived ‘‘dividends”’ from Vultee’s 
patent plan are Dr. G. G. Havens, R. D. Ford, H. R. Jenks, and G. A. Gordon. 
They are the creators of Metlbond, a new adhesive which forms metal joints stronger 
than riveted ones, and Conolite, a low-pressure laminated plastic of extreme lightness 
and durability, to be moulded into airplane parts. Financed by Vultee, Dr. Havens 
and his associates are now manufacturing the two products in their own plant at 
National City, Calif. 

Even ideas that are not patentable are rewarded by substantial cash payments, 
based approximately on the saving they effect for the company over a six-months 
period. Inventions that are both patentable and money-saving benefit by both 
plans. Fred Einer’s tool for collapsing and removing the self-sealing fuel cells of 
military aircraft, now in use by service mechanics all over the world, brought him 
$1052 in cash asa ‘‘money saver.’’ And royalties are beginning to roll in from other 
manufacturers who are turning out the tool in large quantities for the United States 
Air Force. 


Generosity of Plan Criticized 


SS. department has a representative in every branch of the company, to 
act as a consultant for employes who feel they have patentable ideas that the 
aircraft industry in general can use. They also advise employes about gadgets that 
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INVENTORS IN OVERALLS ° 


have no possible connection with aviation. For example, J. M. Druliner, a Vultee 
engineer at Nashville, invented a ‘“‘collator’’ which would collect and assemble 
sheets of paper in a predetermined sequence. Gerlach’s representative filed the 
patent application and arranged to have American Type Founders, Inc. manufac- 
ture the device on a royalty basis. 

‘We have often been criticized for the generosity of our plan,’ says Gerlach, ‘‘but 
that is mainly because of other manufacturers who feel we are setting an unprofitable 
example. Asa matter of fact, we have found the patent plan to be one of our most 
profitable enterprises. True, our income from any one patent is not tremendous, 
but the income from all our patents is increasing daily—and most of it is money we 
wouldn't have if we didn’t give our inventors an even break.”’ 
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Graphic Rating Scales with Numerical Scoring 
Have Serious Logical Difficulties and Practical 
Inadequacies—Flaws which More than Offset the 
Advantages Claimed for Them. 





Merit Rating 
Criticized. 


By THomas ArTHUR RYAN 


Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


URRENT books and periodicals devoted to personnel management techniques 

commonly present a strong case for the use of some form of graphic rating 

scale for progress or proficiency ratings, usually a standardized form which 
permits a total numerical evaluation of each worker. While the aims and advan- 
tages claimed for these rating techniques are highly laudable, the present writer 
sees little evidence that these aims are approached or that the supposed advantages 
really appear. In fact there are certain basic difficulties with these methods which 
indicate a need for intensive effort to discover new and quite different approaches, 
or, at least, drastic modifications in the way in which these ratings are employed in 
current practice. 


Taken on Faith 


Ew would question the importance of keeping track of the development and 
© seseeadilinies of workers for purposes of promotion, establishing differential pay 
rates based upon merit rather than upon seniority alone, or evaluating employment 
practices by checking upon the performance of men hired by these methods. The 
question to be raised is whether the methods now in use have any reasonable degree 
of demonstrated accuracy for these purposes. 

We are asked to accept the rating scale technique largely on faith, since there 
is no way of testing its validity directly. The rating scale is ordinarily used in 
situations where there is no other way of obtaining an estimate of the worker’s 
characteristics except, possibly, for records of his production. It is apparently 
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believed necessary to know more than the productivity of the worker, else the rating 
scale would not be proposed. As a result of the impossibility of direct valida- 
tion we are told what the rating scale is expected to do or what it ought to do, with 
little or no support for these claims. 


Supposed Advantages 


N THE following discussion we shall consider these supposed advantages of the 
I graphic rating scale in some detail. We shall try to show that these claims are by 
no means easily acceptable, in fact, that some of them are logically contradictory. 
Throughout this discussion we shall assume that the merit rating system is satis- 
factorily administered, with proper instruction and training for the raters. The 
difficulties we shall discuss are inherent in the technique itself, even when it is ad- 
ministered under the best possible conditions. How often these conditions are 
met is another question, although some may admit that these rating scales are only 
too seldom used according to the plans of those who designed them. 

Although it is not always explicitly stated, the graphic rating form in so 
frequent use apparently aims to secure several advantages over unsystematized 
procedures which have been prevalent in the past and continue to be common. 
These expected advantages might be listed as follows: 


These Advantages Listed 


NE. Requiring the rater to consider a number of different ‘traits’ or aspects of 
Oh: man rather than a single total evaluation without any explicit analysis. 

Two. Defining these traits for the rater so that there is less likely to be dis- 
agreement upon the meaning of terms. | 

Three. Emphasizing that individual differences involve a number of levels 
along a continuous scale of each quality. Thus it prevents such vague terms as 
‘dependable,’ ‘skillful,’‘“honest,’ being applied to a worker, and requires instead 
an estimate of the degree of dependability, skill, or honesty possessed by the indi- 
vidual. | 

Four. By giving examples or definitions it is hoped that the raters will agree 
not only upon the general meaning of the trait under consideration, but that they 
will also be able to use a common standard for determining the various levels of 
the trait. If this purpose is attained, ‘average skill’ would mean about the same 
thing to various supervisors. (Not all graphic rating forms make the attempt to 
define levels of a trait, and some even fail to define the traits themselyes. We are 
considering here the more carefully worked-out rating techniques, and all of the 
possible advantages which might accrue through the use of all known precautions 
in composing the form. There are methods for ‘‘correcting’’ for errors due to fail- 
ure to secure common standards of raters. These will be discussed later.) 
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Five. By deciding upon the relative importance of the various traits considered 
in the rating, and by assigning point values to each level of each train, it is possible 
to produce a total score which would represent the over-all value of a particular 
employee and would provide ready comparison with other employees. 


I ncompatibilities 


T 1s not usually recognized that the first and last of these expectations are incom- 
I patible with one another. If we are successful in getting the rater to consider 
a number of distinct traits and phases of the worker, there are several difficulties 
and a definite fallacy involved in applying a total numerical score to the result. 
The fallacy consists in the assumption that it is possible to substitute one trait for 
another. The use of a total numerical score means that worker who is weak in 
skill can make up for that failing by getting an especially high rating in such a 
trait as dependability. Perhaps such compensation is possible within limits, but 


TABLE I 


HypotnHeticaL Ratincs oF THREE WorKERS WITH EQUIVALENT TOTAL SCORES 








| POINT VALUES* OF RATINGS FOR: 
TRAIT 














| Worker A Worker B Worker C 
ihe tint de oe os Bh dealin hte winy Be wilt Aim baad | 10 5 5 
eee etree eee | 5 10 5 
Capacity for future development............ | 9 | re) 5 
| RE eee er en Cee te eee | 15 | 15 | 15 





* It is assumed that all three traits are of equal importance (i.e. each is allotted the same number of 
points). 
in cases where there is considerable divergence between the traits of a given indi- 
vidual his total numerical score may not represent at all his relative value to the 
company. In the above example we shall for simplicity suppose that three men 
are each rated on three traits. They all receive equivalent total scores but one would 
scarcely say that they are equivalent for purposes of transfer, promotion or even for 
establishing relative pay. 

H. M. Johnson has pointed out this fallacy in connection with aptitude test- 
batteries which take into account several distinct aptitudes (1). As an example, 
he describes the score which he might receive as an operatic tenor, based upon 
several component abilities. It is possible, he says, that his score for aptitude in 
this profession might be fairly good in spite of the fact that he is totally unable to 
produce a high note, and would therefore never have any chance of succeeding as a 
tenor. 

Johnson's discussion was written primarily for psychologists. The point has 
received little consideration in discussions of merit rating which are aimed at the 
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practical administrator, in spite of the probability that the fallacy is even more 
important in ratings than it is in the field of aptitude testing. In rating we are not 
even limiting ourselves to aptitudes but are considering all phases of the man, in- 
cluding a variety of traits which come under the broad heading of personality and 
character. 


Weighing of Traits 


F COURSE, there are some arguments which could be advanced to justify the 
O procedure of totalling points or scores based upon several distinct aptitudes or 
even several disparate traits like those included in a merit rating form. « First, it 
might be asserted that if a particular trait is so important that the worker is no good 
without a high rating in that trait, the trait will be weighted in proportion to its 
importance. Thus Johnson would not be able to get an extremely high score as an 
opera singer because ability to produce a high tone would be weighted very heavily 
in the total score. 

Unfortunately, there may be a number of traits, all equally important, and such 
that a low rating would indicate almost certain failure on the job. No system of 
additive point scores could take this situation into account. When we are dealing 
with aptitude tests the process of validation would be such that these possibilities 
would be examined. If there were minimum requirements on each trait these could 
be established through an examination of the validation data which would be se- 
cured in developing the test. It would be possible to discover critical scores which 
would be taken into account before any composite score is determined. These 
critical scores would appear in the correlation tables which are used in analysing 
the validation data. If an addition procedure is finally adopted for combining the 
test scores, it can be based upon observed correlations with job performance, and 
the weighting based upon the closeness of relation between test performance and 
job performance. ° If the additive procedure is successful, it must mean that some 
degree of, substitution of traits is possible—that the work can make up for his 
deficiencies in one aptitude by having an extra amount of another. 


Opinions Cannot Be Validated 


HESE devices for overcoming the difficulty do not exist when we are dealing with 
{fae rating. There is no way of weighting the various traits according to their 
importance, except by taking the consensus of opinion of those engaged in develop- 
ing the rating scale. There is no way of validating these weights by a comparison 
with some independent measure as there is when aptitude tests are properly validated. 
Since there is no independent measure of the value of the worker, there is no way of 
determining whether a low rating on a given trait is indicative of certain failure in 
the job or in jobs to which the man might be promoted. 
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Thus, when we are discussing merit rating, it may be claimed that the system of 
weights attached to the various traits takes their relative importance into account. 
It may also be claimed that a worker can compensate to a certain extent for de- 
ficiencies in one trait by his higher degrees of other traits. These are only claims, 
however, unsubstantiated by any concrete evidence. In fact it is not possible to 
test these claims by any means known to the writer. 


Halo Effect 


HE logical difficulty which has been discussed here at some length seems to be 
Tae most fundamental difficulty with merit systems based upon a point system. 
If the first four of the advantages we have listed as possible attainments of a carefully 
designed rating procedure are secured in any degree, we should abandon the attempt 
to summarize the results ina numerical form. The only case in which the numerical 
summary could be justified would be that in which the raters do not actually rate 
distinct traits. Discussions of the ‘halo effect’ have pointed out the tendency of 
raters to rate men similarly on all traits. If the halo effect is extremely strong we 
might find that the rater does not really rate distinct traits at all. His separate 
ratings may be no more than repeated ratings of the worker on a single scale—a 
scale of the supervisor's belief concerning the worker's value to the organization. 

If this were the situation, a numerical total score might be justified as being 
somewhat more reliable than the individual ratings The advantage would be so 
doubtful, however, that we should seriously question the value of the rating tech- 
nique. We lose most of the advantages which might be expected of the graphic 
rating method if the halo effect is strong, and it no longer has much usefulness. 
Would it not be better to ask the supervisor to make a single careful rating of the 
over-all value of the man and let it go at that? 

Ewart, Seashore and Tiffin, in an analysis of a large number of ratings made in 
one industrial concern, found that there was a very strong halo effect (2).- It was so 
strong that ratings on one trait correlated with ratings on others to the,extent of 
about .70, on the average. He suggests, however, that the result does not neces- 
sarily hold if the raters are given better training on the use of rating forms (). 


Total Point Score Unjustified 


Hus we are faced with two possibilities. If the halo effect is as strong as Tiffin 
found it to be in his statistical study, few of the advantages which are claimed 
graphic ratings are left. In such a case no elaborate rating system is justified. If 
on the other hand, the halo effect is only moderate in size, as it may be under careful 
training of raters, we may secure the advantages of a more complete analysis of the 
individual and possibly some of the other benefits listed above under headings 1-4. 
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We cannot in this case, however, justify the use of the total point score to summarize 
the results. 

If the reader is still inclined to believe that substitution of traits is justified as a 
working hypothesis, in spite of the preceding discussion, we should like to point 
out other difficulties that still appear after this assumption is made. Another aim 
of the graphic rating method is to help the raters to adopt common standards of 
judgment. If this were fully successful, a man in one department who is rated at 
the ‘average’ level in a certain trait would be equivalent to a man in another de- 
partment rated at the same level. Students of the rating data do not believe, how- 
ever, that this condition is met in practice, since they usually provide methods of 
‘correcting’ for the raters’ differences in standards. 


No One Knows the Facts 


E SHALL not discuss the details of these techniques of correcting for constant 
V V errors of the rater in this paper. They may be found in numerous presenta- 
tions of rating methods (4). These methods, regardless of their details, all have a 
common basis. If one rater differs from another in the average ratings for all men 
in the department, it is assumed that this difference must be an error due to differ- 
ences in standard between the supervisors. Before men from the two departments 
are compared, their ratings must be corrected for this constant difference between 
the raters. To put it another way, these methods assume that if the raters differ 
it must be due to a difference in leniency or kind-heartedness. The possibility that 
the men in one department are actually better than those in the second department 
is not taken into account. . 

It is equally unjustified to make the opposite assumption that the difference of 
raters is due to a real difference in the quality of their men. No one knows which is 
the case, and the facts, if they could be found, would probably indicate that part 
of the difference is due to difference in leniency of the raters, and part is due to real 
differences between men in the two departments. Either the ‘corrected’ or the 
‘uncorrected’ ratings, or both, may be in error by unknown amounts. What we 
have said here concerning differences in average scores is equally true of differences 
between raters in the spread of their ratings—another difference which is usually 
taken into account in ‘correcting’ the ratings. 

Thus, even if we are willing to make the assumptions necessary for using point 
scores for rating, there is little chance that we could compare ratings which are 
given by different supervisors with any degree of confidence. It is even questionable 
whether men rated by the same supervisor could be accurately compared if they 
happened to be working upon different jobs. The same rater’s leniency may vary 
with-the type of work and we should be faced with the same dilemma we met in 
comparing results of different raters. 
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Reliability Low 


oO FAR we have said nothing of the problem of reliability of the ratings. The 
direct study of the repeated ratings of a supervisor shows that they often have 
poor consistency, and the correlations between successive ratings by the same rater 
are moderate at best. As Tiffin points out the reliabilities are such that a point 
system of rating based upon a range of four or five hundred points is absurd because 
differences in the last place and even in the tens place are likely to be the result of 
chance variations rather than real variations between the persons rated. This 
difficulty with reliability could be overcome by using only five to seven rough 
groupings for the total score rather than attempting to use a finer scale, and it might 
also be improved by better training of the raters. Improving the reliability of the 
ratings would not, however, overcome the objections to a point system which we 
have discussed in preceding paragraphs. 

What is the solution of this problem? As we indicated at the beginning, there 
is a real need for intensive search for other modes of approach to the problem of 
evaluating employees. So far these other methods are not available. Until they 
are, however, the writer believes that little is accomplished by elaborating and 
complicating the rating methods. Instead, he would recommend proceeding on a 
much simpler common-sense basis. The following suggestion is-presented as one 
possible way out, not asa final solution of the problem. 


Three Levels § uggested 


or the lack of any better and more reasonable suggestion, we could assume that 
PP vcseseanl supervisors ought to be able to distinguish on an absolute basis three 
levels of over-all value of men in their departments. If the men are engaged in 
quite distinct types of work, they would have to be divided according to occupa- 
tion and rated separately and with reference to that occupation. In addition it 
seems reasonable that they should detect extreme degrees of certain specialized 
traits even though they do exhibit the halo effect and unreliability when they are 
asked to rate all men in the department on each trait. 

The result of these suggestions would be a form like Figure 1 with certain 
changes dictated by the industry or the occupations involved in a particular appli- 
cation. The form which is reproduced in Figure 1 is not meant as a final version, 
and revisions of the instructions are probably necessary for use in any specific or- 
ganization. The general approach is the thing which we are mainly interested in 
presenting at this time. It should be emphasized that this proposed form does not 
include anything radically new. In fact, it is basically a return to procedures of 
evaluation which are older and simpler than current rating techniques. It is an 
attempt to secure some of the advantages of a standardized rating technique without 
depending so heavily upon the assumptions required for the graphic scale-point 
method of evaluation. 
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Fic. 1. SuGGESTED Form or EMPLOYEE APPRAISAL 
INVENTORY OF PERSONNEL 


ER 605s vnkad Saree eee (This should be a single job or group of similar, related 
SPE Mic ibie tks ieee uenneseeaNe jobs. Jobs requiring unrelated skills or training should be 
considered independently). 


1. Outstanding men: List names of the men who are doing an exceptionally good job, and whose all- 
round value to the department is very high. Consider their present ability and skill, not what 
you think they might develop later. Men placed in this group should be in about the top ten per 
cent of men in this line of work anywhere, not only in this shop. If you are doubtful about any 


man’s belonging in this group, do not include him. List these men in order from top down, if that 
is possible. 


2. Poor workers: List the names of all men who are doing an exceptionally poor job, and whose all- 
round value to the department is very low. Consider present ability and skill, but do not in- 
clude those who are poor because they do not have sufficient training or experience. These will 
be listed separately. As in the top group, if you are doubtful about a man belonging in this group, 
do not include him. The men in this group should be those who would be considered as about 
the bottom ten per cent of men in this occupation anywhere, but they may include more or less 
than ten per cent of your own men. 


3. Average workers: List all men who have not been included in the first two groups except those who 
are not fully trained or who lack experience. As you list them consider each one to make sure 
that he does not belong either in Group 1 (exceptional men) or Group 2 (poor workers). 


4. Trainees and inexperienced workers: Include here all those who have not finished the normal training 
period or who have not worked long enough to show what they cando. Mark those who show 
promise with a G and those who do not appear to make normal progress with P. 


SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS AND ABILITIES 


Listed at the left are a number of special characteristics which may be important considerations in 
promotions or transfers. List, for each of these qualifications the names of those men in the job you 
are considering who are outstanding in this quality, and those who are especially poor in this respect. 


The names listed are not necessarily the same names you have given in your over-all estimates of the 
value of the employee on page 1. 





QUALITY* OUTSTANDING MEN POOR WORKERS 





1. Dependability (Does he follow instructions without 
SN 54.5 cntca vind vig hee cencl pees 


2. Ability to get along with others (Is he respected and 
trusted by fellow workers?).....................- 


3. Specialized technical knowledge of the job 


4. Ability to instruct others in his job 


5. Interest in his work and in the department 











* Other traits to be added to meet the needs of a particular organization. Instructions to be re- 
vised after conferences with supervisors and experience in application of the forms. 
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Inventory of Personnel 


HE writer believes that this ‘‘Inventory of Personnel,’’ while it still has flaws 
ca. cannot be entirely eliminated, is more defensible than the graphic rating 
scale. It obtains an over-all estimate of the value of men in a job from the super- 
visor, which, in view of the halo effect, is all we can confidently expect of the graphic 
rating technique. It requires the supervisor to make only broad groupings, which, 
in the light of the known reliabilities of the graphic scale are the only groupings 
justified. (If three groups are felt to be too broad, the same technique could be 
used with four or five categories instead of the three major groups illustrated in 
Figure 1). The method obtains these broad groupings without resort to dubious 
point rating scales. 

The method also allows us to obtain useful information upon special traits 
without forcing the supervisor to rate all workers on each trait. He can thus desig- 
nate those who show noticeable excellence or deficiency without being asked to 
make ratings on these traits where no information is available. 


Paper Work Reduced 


ast, but by no means least, this procedure should reduce the amount of ‘paper 
L work.’ While the supervisor has to write names instead of check-marks, he 
is not overwhelmed with a rating form for each man. One form can serve for all 
the men on a job or a related group of jobs, so long as sufficient space is provided for 
listing the names. At the same time, the supervisor is required to consider each 
man because the form requires that each man must be listed somewhere. 

Obviously, the inventory method here described cannot fit all requirements any 
more than any other single procedure can. It is felt, however, that it has advan- 
tages, both logical and practical, over the graphic rating method for a great saeiy of 
the purposes for which the graphic method has been employed. 


Use of Evaluators 


F 1T is still felt that the graphic form of recording supervisor's judgments is de- 
I sirable some of its difficulties could be avoided by other methods of handling the 
information they contain. The rating forms might be sorted by inspection into 
three or four categories. With some training for those who do the sorting it is 
possible that the method could be made quite reliable, and it would not be necessary 
to make the assumptions required by a point system of evaluation. The evaluators 
could take into account both the average level of the ratings for a given individual, 
and any marked deficiencies on single traits. In this way a rough qualitative an- 
alysis of the forms might produce a more adequate evaluation than would be pos- 
sible by the point system. 

Even this procedure would not, however, settle the question of whether to 
‘correct’ for the rater’s tendencies to rate higher or lower than normal. That prob- 
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lem can never be settled until there is some more objective criterion against which 


the ratings may be checked. If we had such a criterion, the ratings would no 
longer be necessary. 


Summary 


: kw article has supported the thesis that the graphic rating scale with numerical 
scoring has serious logical difficulties and practical inadequacies. These flaws 
are so serious that they more than offset any advantages which are claimed for these 
rating techniques, especially since there is little more than common sense argument 
to support these claims. 

There is a serious need for research to develop new and fundamentally different 
methods of evaluating workers for promotion, transfer, or validation of employment 
techniques. Until this development is carried out, the writer has proposed to re- 
turn to simpler procedures which require fewer doubtful assumptions. This simpler 
approach was illustrated by a suggested form for recording information in an ‘‘In- 
ventory of Personnel.’’ Such an inventory is aimed at securing some of the ad- 
vantages of currently popular rating techniques while making the task of the rater 
as simple as possible, and making fewer baseless assumptions. 
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Most Workers Did Not Bother to Vote about 
Staggered Vacations. Of Those Who Did the 
Majority Were in Favor. But the Non-voters 
Were Not Indifferent, as Indicated by Their 
Criticisms. 


Experiment 
zn Democracy 


By Gro. H. Crayton 


Park Vale Works 
General Electric Company 
Leicester, Englan 


N RESPONSE to the Government’s request many industrial firms have abandoned 
| the traditional custom of closing their works for the Annual Holiday during 
the first week in August. Instead, a system of ‘‘staggered’’ holidays has been 
adopted during the war in order to avoid if possible a break in the flow of produc- 
tion, and to relieve the strain on transport services which would result from the 
usual peace-time rush at August Bank Holiday Week. 


Staggered Holidays 


HE most usual practice in those factories which have adopted ‘‘staggered’’ 
holidays is for a proportion of the workpeople to_go each week during the five 
month's period from May to September. This rota system has been fairly success- 
ful as a means of spreading holiday travel more evenly throughout the season, but it 
has not worked so well from the industrial point of view. Ifa steady rate of produc- 
tion is to be maintained, holiday rotas must be planned, with a view to avoiding 
fluctuations both in the total labor force and in the relative strength of the different 
departments and sections of the factory. 
Managements have found that it isnot possible to achieve this aim in practice for 
a variety of reasons. For instance, husbands and wives want to spend their holidays 
together; mothers want a week during the school holidays to be with the children; 
girls want to delay making a choice of dates until they know when their boy friend 
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in the Forces is having his seven days leave; and finally, many workers have no wish 
to change their customary habit of taking their holiday in August. 


Difficulties Involved 


ie CONSEQUENCE, as the rotas are being compiled production suffers in order to 
satisfy a series of individual needs, with the result that many managements who 
have-tried the rota system are of the opinion that the interests of production would 
best be served by retaining the practice of closing during the August Bank Holiday 
Week. 

Apart from the transport and other problems resulting from the war, much can 
be said against the old custom, The annual holiday should provide the industrial 
worker (and indeed every other kind of worker, not forgetting the housewife) with 
an opportunity to relax and enjoy themselves so that they return home thoroughly 
refreshed in body and mind, yet the conditions under which the thousands of people 
who normally go away in the first week of August spend their holiday are cal- 
culated to produce exactly the opposite result. They begin by waiting for several 
hours at a railway station; and then travel to their various destinations in an over- 
crowded train. 

It is however doubtful whether any nation-wide scheme for spreading holidays to 
avoid the congestion of peak periods would be well received by the people as a whole. 
But a local experiment of this kind is being made in the City of Leicester which is of 
interest as an example of democratic planning on a small scale; and if the result 
proves to be successful it is possible that similar experiments may be made in other 
parts of the country. 


Meeting Held 


AN THE instigation of the Ministry of Production a meeting took place at Leicester 
in December 1943 between Employers, Trades Unionists and Representatives of 
local authorities to consider whether it would be desirable to have a recognised 
Leicester Holiday Week at some period other than the first week in August. 

This was purely an informal discussion, and it was decided that the representatives 
should talk the matter over with their constituent bodies, and hold a formal meeting 
at a later date. The suggestion aroused interest and a second meeting was held in 
the Town Hall in January 1944, when it was arranged that representatives of all 
Employers Organisations and Trade Unions would jointly plan a ballot among all 
the people engaged in each industry, to obtain their views on the following ques- 
tions: 


1. Are you in favour of a week other than August Week for a permanent City 
Holiday? 
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2. If so, which do you prefer; the third full week in July or the fourth full week 

in July? 

The main industries of Leicester are Hosiery, Boot and Shoe Manufacture and En- 
gineering, and ballots were, of course, taken by every industry, in both Federated 
and Non-Federated Firms. 

The only direct experience I possess of the working of the ballot concerns the En- 
gineering Industry, in which each firm organised a separate ballot according to an 
agreed procedure. A ballot paper was issued to every employee during the week 
ending January 22nd, 1944 and all personnel irrespective of age, and including man- 
agement and staff were entitled to vote. Representatives of both management and 
workpeople were appointed as scrutineers, and were responsible for submitting a 
summarized result of the voting to the local offices of the Ministry of Production. 


Majority Favor Change 


HE Engineering industry voted for a change by a 79% majority, and the result 
‘Tisdicnel that there was a preference for having the holiday in the fourth rather 
than the third week in July. The combined ballot results showed that 60% of the 
total voters in all industries were also in favour of a change, and again in favour of 
the fourth week in July. 

But in spite of the nature of the collective result, in certain individual trades there 
was a Majority vote against changing the Summer Holiday. This fact was taken 
into consideration in interpreting the results; and at a joint meeting of the parties 
concerned it was recommended on a resolution that the question be submitted to 
individual trades to make mutual arrangements with their workpeople for holidays 
in 1944. The outcome of this was that the whole of the Engineering industry 


adopted the new scheme, while all other industries took their holiday as usual in 
August Bank Holiday Week. 


Only Partly Successful 


| AN THis stage, therefore, it can be said that the experiment was only partly suc- 
cessful, but at the meeting which considered the ballot results, it was felt that 

the problem deserved further examination. It was recommended that any future 

discussions should be held under the auspices of the Leicester City Council. 

In September 1944 a conference of leading Employers and Trade Union officials 
covering all the industries in Leicester, held several meetings to discuss holiday 
plans for 1945. This was done with the knowledge and ready consent of the Mayor 
who was kept informed of the proceedings. 

The opinion of the Conference was that the substitution of an alternative holiday 
week in place of the first week in August was desirable to enable workpeople to 
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travel under comfortable conditions and obtain more suitable holiday accommoda- 
tion. A preference was also expressed for one agreed holiday week for all the in- 
dustries in the city rather than different weeks for different industries, as the latter 
arrangement would lead to difficulties in the case of families with members working 
in more than one industry. 


Another Conference Held 


be conference also dealt with the question of the spacing of Bank Holidays 
throughout the year, a matter which was not included in the previous discus- 
sions. The general opinion was that it would be a good thing to have a week-end 
break during the rather long period between August and Christmas instead of the 
Bank Holiday on Whit-Monday. This issue was considered in relation to the pro- 
posals for changing the date of the annual holiday, and a sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a set of recommendations. This committee was composed of an 
independent chairman, one representative each from the engineering, hosiery and 
boot and shoe industries, a representative of the Leicester Trades Council, and the 
Secretary of the Leicester and County Chamber of Commerce, and the following re- 
vised proposals were put forward as an experiment for 1945: 

1. The summer holiday to be transferred from August Bank Holiday week to the 

second full week in July. 

2. The Whitsuntide holiday (seventh week after Easter) to be _— and 

transferred to the fourth week-end in September. 

3. Christmas and Easter holidays to remain unchanged. 

The question of school holidays was not forgotten when these proposals were 
formulated, as parents naturally want to spend their holidays with the children; 
the Director of Education stated that only about 1% of the school children would be 
affected by the scheme, which it was suggested should apply to the City of Leicester 
and any area within five miles radius of the centre of the City. 

A ballot was held among the workpeople in the area during the week ending gth 
September, on a straight issue; uniform ballot papers were distributed throughout 
all the Leicester industries, asking for a direct ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ answer to the ques- 
tion; ‘‘Are you in favour of the suggested alteration of Leicester holidays as a trial 
for the year 1945?” 

The particular works in which I am interested adopted the following procedure: 
a locked ballot box was placed in a prominent position in the works, and remained 
there for a whole week. 

A notice was posted on the works notice board outlining the recommendations 
made by the conference and stating when the ballot would be taken and how it 
would be supervised. The ballot box was opened in the presence of the Convenor of 
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Shop Stewards and the Personnel Manager who acted as scrutineers, and were respon- 


sible for notifying the result to the Engineering and Allied Employers District Asso- 
ciation. 


Results of Ballot 


™ detailed result of the ballot for the whole area is worth noting, and the 
exact figures are given below: 


Total ballot papers issued: 101,236 
Total votes recorded : 57.751 
Votes in favour of the scheme: 41,855 
Votes against the scheme: 15,896 


Thus only 57% of the whole “‘electorate’’ troubled to vote, and in one particular 
factory with which the writer is well acquainted only 43% of the workers (the total 
pay roll is approximately 1000) were sufficiently interested to complete a ballot 
paper. 

Among those who recorded their votes, approximately 72% were in favour of the 
change, and the sub-committee in charge of the ballot considered the majority to be 
large enough to justify putting the scheme into operation. A letter was therefore 
sent to the Mayor asking him to notify the result to the Parliamentary and General 
Purposes Committee, with the further request that arrangements should be made 
with the authorities concerned to enable the experiment to be carried out. 

As Leicester has decided to try out the new holiday scheme, the employers and 


trade unionists who originally planned it are to meet again in October, 1945 to con- 
sider the results. 


Disappointing 


T THIs stage it would be unwise to prophesy success or failure for the scheme as a 
A whole; but as a democratic experiment it would appear to be somewhat dis- 
appointing. The low percentage of voters points once again to the truth which is 
revealed year after year in the results of Parliamentary by-elections and Local Gov- 
ernment elections—that only about half the men and women of Britain are prepared 
to make the effort to think ahead for themselves how they shall live. 

But in spite of this lack of response on the part of the electorate when an oppor- 
tunity occurs to plan for the future, the reaction is often very different after the event. 
When an issue has been decided and the results of that decision become apparent, 
people then begin to voice their opinions in no uncertain terms. 

This sequence of events may sadden the administrator, but it restores the faith of 
the true democrat, and in Leicester, the low level of voting on the holiday ballot 
was followed by some lively criticsm of the scheme and comments on the validity of 
the ballot, some of which were expressed in letters to the local press. 
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One citizen wrote ‘"41% only of those who could have voted desired the change; 
the remaining 59% are apparently expected to accept the Committee's assertion that 
a majority!, (41%) exists to justify the change. Incidentally, a number of workers 
refrained from voting, not out of apathy as the Committee asserts, but from sheer 
disgust .. . '’, and a worker in the boot and shoe industry asked ‘‘May I register a 
protest at the way the holiday ballot was taken?”’ 

‘It was stated that the ballot would be strictly secret. In point of fact in our fac- 
tory the boss handed out the forms and later proceeded to collect the marked section 
from each individual without so much as a tin box to put them in’’. 


Criticisms 


A’ another citizen expressed an opinion on behalf of the Forces; ‘‘When our boys 
and girls come home from the war they will find that they will have to take 
their holidays at a period decided by persons whose interest lies in their home or 
their home towns; who, through no fault of their own have been directed here under 
the National Service Act and who will return to their homes as soon as they can. 
Surely our own absent voices have a full right to be heard!’’. 

After all, there is not really somuch indifference, and perhaps when the experiment 
has been tried and the opportunity again occurs for the people to make their wishes 
known, some who did not bother in 1944 will make their contribution to the final 
decision in 1945. 

So far as the writer is aware, Leicester is the only town in the country where the 
community has made an experiment of this kind; and in a statement to the Press, an 
official of the T.U.C. drew attention to the fact that ‘‘if we all reached the same con- 
clusion as Leicester we might find new difficulties’’. This point should certainly be 
borne in mind, if the people of any other district decide to plan a similar scheme. 








With Some Turnover Apparently to Be Expected 
Despite the Success of this Program, Methods for 
Reducing the Time Lag in the Adjustment of 


New Employees Are as Important as Methods for 
Reducing Terminations. 


Reducing 
Labor Turnover 


By Sct. SIpNEY MarGO.Lius 


Camp Ross 
Wilmington, Calif. 


sters come out of school into an unreal world where pay is wonderfully high 
and jobs are for the taking. Any excuse becomes a good-enough reason for 


leaving a job. Altogether, a ‘‘white collar’’ organization has its hands full holding 
on to its employees in wartime. 


Breese planes pays better, there's a romantic air about a girl welder, young- 


Put that white-collar plant under civil service, making wage competition with 
defense plants out of the question, set it down in the heart of gaudy Southern Cali- 
fornia’s booming new industrial center, make it largely dependent upon transient 
personnel like service wives for its labor supply, and a high rate of turnover would 
seem perfectly natural and excusable. That is, if you want to accept it. 


Preliminary Studies 


Hs Cot. Samuel Glazier, Ordnance Officer at the Los Angeles Port of Embarkation, 
refused to accept it. Perhaps a girl could make three times more in tips as a 
waitress than she could as a posting clerk keeping track of 400,000 spare parts being 
floated to a hundred Pacific bases, but the colonel is rather stubborn about the idea 
that it’s more urgent to keep ‘em rolling out there. 

When personnel statistics for the Ordnance Office indicated that the organiza- 
tion (somewhat under 200 people) was suffering from the general high rate of 
separations, Col. Glazier and his control officer, Capt. Carl J. Allen (civilian-bred in 
administration at General Electric's huge Nela Park establishment), launched a 
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continuing study of turnover. On that foundation has been built an interesting 
localized program that has reduced the turnover rate steadily and convincingly. 
Since last June, when the office reached a peak turnover rate of 20.7 per cent, the 
rate has steadily decreased (except for a rebound in September reflecting the return 
to school of some of the Port’s younger employees), until in January the turnover 
figure had been whittled to 3 per cent. That January figure compares with the 
office’s average of 11.3 per cent for the six months of June to November inclusive. 
How this performance was accomplished may provide some useful ideas for ad- 
ministrators elsewhere. It illustrates the possibilities of attacking turnover on a 


local-area basis; on the ground, as it were, not only from the front office of a firm or 
plant. 


Assessing the Damage 


mrst of all, a study was made which demonstrated for local administrative 
| ee the damage that a high number of separations does to their organiza- 
tions. Not only are replacements difficult in the painfully tight labor market of 
today but, section heads were shown, it is 30 days before a worker in a job such as 
posting clerk is fully capable of handling her share of the work load. The time lag 
before a worker is wholly adequate for her duties is less of course in such general 
classifications as stenographer, but does average 30 days in more s slnaaaaen and 
unique operations. 

It was further pointed out that not only is there this long period of adjustment 
before the new worker functions at full capacity, but her adjustment is a drag on her 
co-workers. Approximately half a supervisor’s time for several days must be 
devoted to instructing the new worker. In addition, the work of older, expe- 
rienced workers is interupted by the need for coaching the newcomer and answering 
her questions. 

Result: a backlog of work accumulates; there develops a tendency to acquire 
more new employees who must further be coached, necessitating added supervisory 
employees, etc. Supervisors were shown in terms of the actual experiences of their 
own departments how such conditions tend to reduce employment standards in 


order to secure necessary personnel in a tight labor market, sowing in turn the 
seeds for a future crop of separations. 


From the Bottom Up 


be approach to the study was to query directly and anonymously personnel at 
all levels: worker, supervisor, section and branch chief. The mission was to 
secure estimates of time lost by terminations, to collate remedies and expedients 
locally used in the several sections for minimizing the problems of personnel dis- 


location, and to ascertain in those cases where turnover was high the supposed 
reasons. 
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Why They Leave 


I was generally agreed at both supervisory and operating levels that the official 

‘reasons tendered by separating employees frequently are not the actual reasons. 
Here is a comparison of reasons for resigning given officially by 45 separating 

employees, with reasons suggested by other employees, including supervisors, to 

explain why co-workers left. The official reasons, in order of frequency, were: 
1. Released due to absenteeism or inefficiency—13. 

Dissatisfied with positions or working conditions—8. 

Illness, including pregnancy—7. 

Followed husbands—6. 

Obliged to move because of family or family illness—s. 

Return to school—3. 

Return to teaching—2. 

. Transportation—t1. 

The unofficial reasons, in order of importance as weighted by employees, are: 

. Transitory personnel, following husbands or returning to school. 

2. Insufficient civil service rating. 

3. Monotony of the type of work. 

4. Resentment of supervisor, or feeling of unfair treatment. 

5. A so-called negligent attitude towards the job on the part of younger em- 
ployees, especially those just out of high school, induced by the employee's 
awareness it is so easy to get another job, perhaps at even more money 
than civil service pay. 


ON AA Y P 


onal 


Why They Remained 


W J HAT was happening in many cases, of course, was that when an excuse pre- 

sented itself, employees were leaving for the unofficial reasons. Furthermore, 
those released for absenteeism, and in many of the cases of release for inefficiency, 
might be considered as separating on their own account. Absenteeism is simply 
the reverse side of the terminations coin. It has become an axiom during this period 
of manpower shortage, that when separations go down, absenteeism goes up. Ab- 
senteeism, looked at from any angle, is a kind of part-time termination. 

In an effort to halt turnover in civilian war industries, the idea of cash rewards 
has been broached. These suggestions fall into two types: attendance bonuses and 
added seniority; cash bonuses after the war. Both J. A. Krug, WPB chairman, and 
General Somervell, ASF chief, are advocates of the plan for giving cash bonuses after 
the war to employees who remain on the job. 

But a cash reward is not authorized for an army installation. The non-cash 
devices that finally succeeded in effectively paring the rate of turnover month by 
month consisted of these three devices: 
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1. Motivation 
2. Work simplification 
3. Rearrangement of supervision. 


Motivation 


IVEN two armies of equal strength and equipment, what makes one more suc- 
G cessful than the other? The quality of its indoctrination. That has been 
dramatically proven in this global struggle. Our own Army currently is putting 
more and more stress on the indoctrination and orientation of troops, as the most 
important factor in developing morale. . 

The Ordnance Office put this lesson to work on a local basis to fight the turnover. 
rate among its white-collar personnel, with a program that stresses the employee's 
work as a direct and important contribution to the war effort. The program was 
based on these two premises: 

‘Our job right now is to restore the sense of urgency.’’ (General Somervell’s 
statement as applied to the problem of job turnover countrywide.) 

An employee might be able to earn more in some other place, but nowhere can 
he or she identify more readily with the job of backing up the troops, including a 


husband or brother, than in the task of helping get the weapons of war over to those 
men. 


Daily N ewspaper 


s AN initial device in implementing this program, a small one-page daily news- 
A paper-bulletin is published in the office. It performs these functions: it gives 
the employee a quick scan of the news in the form of a digest of headlines; it explains 
incidents in the war in direct relation to the employee's work; it connects up directly 
such monotonous operations as posting or tabulating with operations on the battle- 
field and boys and men who need these weapons; it offers sound advice from the best 
authorities on adjustments to rising prices and consumer problems in general; it 
gives the local news of the office; it serves as a medium of infomation for lost and 
found items, apartments and rides needed; it conducts polls of opinion among the 
employees on such topics as whether or not home-fronters shoud be given full, 
reaslistic reports of the horrors of the war; it introduces newcomers to the office at 
large; it tells every chance it gets of wounds suffered or honors won on the fields of 
battle by employee relatives. ; 

It takes one minute of reading time, and 16 sheets of onionskin to produce 
daily. It has been singularly successful. 

There is a fine weekly newspaper for the entire Port, and Port-wide bulletins 
and news reports issued daily. -But nothing is as popular in any newspaper as the 
local news, and no other medium can as closely pin the war effort down to a girl 
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posting the progress of a shipment of spare parts. The success of this experiment 
would seem evidence that in publishing house organs, the smaller the area covered 
by the publication, up to a reasonable point, the keener the interest of the audience. 
An “‘area’’ house organ of this type does not duplicate a firm’s plant-wide publi- 
Cation; it cam tie in very neatly. 


Port-wide Orientation 


NOTHER method of indoctrination has been a local orientation for new em- 
ployees, that brings down to a local basis the all-important réle of the staff in 
the winning of the war. A comprehensive program on a Port-wide scale has already 
done much to orient the new employee by the time he or she finally arrives in the 
Ordnance Office to go to work. But another investment of time is made to develop 
a sound relationship with the new employee at the very beginning and in the local 
area of her work-life. She is taken on a ‘“‘Cook’s tour’’ of the Ordnance Office, 
introduced to other people and what they do is simply and briefly explained, people 
in other sections, not merely in her own section, whom otherwise the employee 
might not meet for months. The initial paragraph of the prepared script suggests 
the tone and purpose of this planned first impression: 

“This office is where you, as an American, are going to play an important rdéle 
in the task of getting ammunition, guns and other equipment out to our men on the 
fighting front. Because your job is so important both you and we want you to be as 
efficient as possible. You've got to be good to win a war, especially against the 
Japs, and you'll be more efficient if you know what our mission is in this office, how 
we accomplish that mission, and where you fit in on the team.” 


Flow Charts 


veRY document issued, every announcement made to employees of the Ordnance 
E Office now illustrates and bears upon this recurring theme. For example, a 
set of flow charts is presented with this preface: 

‘This pamphlet is published to give personnel concerned practical assistance 
in achieving the maximum efficiency each of us desire so that we may collectively 
win this war as soon as we can, and save as many lives as possible.”’ 

The mission is clearly stated; consistently adhered to. 

At the outset of the program, some executives, both officers and civilians, 
thought that a realistic presentation of the war news and its impact upon themen 
Overseas might upset some of the girl employees, many of whom had husbands and 
close relatives in the armies overseas. The feminine home-fronters settled the ques- 
tion by overwhelmingly voting in a special poll held in the office, for a completely 
realistic report of the war news and its significance to them. 

As part of the policy of motivation, administrators who conduct initial inter- 
views with prospective employees try to determine in advance the applicant's in- 
tention of staying on the job, pointing out the key réle of the installation in the war 
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effort, and the obvious fact that transient employees slow up a flow of work that 
must not be slowed up. This technique not only helps weed out transients, but im- 
presses upon newcomers at the outset the importance of the job. 


Rearrangement of Supervision 


EVERAL rearrangements of supervision were installed that would be of no special 
S interest to non-military installations. One policy that did have good success 
and is worthy of report is the channelization of the flow of work and, equally im- 
portant in a less tangible way, the flow of queries, complaints and rectification of 
information. In one large section of posting clerks, other sections of the office 
formerly had made contact directly with these girls in various matters of work rela- 
tionship. Too many interruptions and not a few raw feelings developed from this 
situation. The turnover rate in this department was high. 

Two assistant chief posters were designated. The work flow and come-backs 
now are routed through them. They not only serve to maintain an even distribu- 
tion of the work, but act as shock absorbers for any complaints. 

Too much channelization, especially that for its own sake, leads to over-or- 
ganization, delays in procedure, red-tapism generally with its evils which are in- 
tolerable in time of war. ‘‘Functional channelization’’, such as this example, is 
valuable. 

A supervisory device that has been adopted to assure empoyees fair evaluation 
of their perfomances consists of a chart, listing at the side the names of personnel in 
each section, and along the top edge the various duties handled by the section. In 
the squares thus formed, the employee is rated by a symbol as excellent, good, satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory ineach duty. Thus a supervisor can tell at a glance in how 
many duties each employee has been trained, in which she has shown facility, and 
the general quality of her performance. 


Work Simplification 


A SEPARATE paper cat be written on the relation of employee attitudes to work 
simplification, to efficiency of procedure. It is the thesis of the Ordnance 
Officer’s program that motivation is the coefficient of capability. Ask a worker in 
the name of the war effort to do a job which for one reason or another she may come 
to feel is unnecessary or inefficiently-conducted, and she loses interest in the task and 
learns to distrust the appeal to her patriotism. 

Here are two examples of work simplification that aided job satisfaction con- 
siderably. 

In one department, the need for interrupting operations to make folders slowed 
down the work of the posting clerks with resultant dissatisfaction, particularly 
during moments of pressure. Now the jobs in the section have been broken down so 
that one girl makes all folders for all the posters. 
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In another section, the girls had to type form letters to go to overseas theaters 
with the reports they prepared. The letters were a bothersome detail, aggravated 
by the fact that no erasures are permitted on such overseas letters. Consequently, 
what was a brief letter might be typed up as many as six or eight times. The 
simplification was an obvious one: permission was secured to mechanically reproduce 


the letters, leaving space for the only isolated and minor changes that ever occurred 
in these letters. 


Suggestion Ca mpaign 


IMPLIFICATION has become one of the most important programs of the Ordnance 
S Office, and its effect on personnel attitudes is very welcome. The main drive of 
the office now is full employee participation in developing more efficient methods and 
correcting administrative deficiencies. Every effort is made to cooperate and tie 
in to the Port-wide employee suggestion campaign, and to have employees receive 
as much recognition and cash as possible for their ideas. 

Are supervisors sensitive about suggestions from people under them for improv- 
ing operations of their own departments? Sometimes they are. Colonel Glazier 
met this problem at the very outset, and in interesting fashion. He put the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that personnel produce suggestions upon the supervisors them- 
selves. He established that it was the mark of a good supervisor that his or her 


staff-was interested enough in, and understanding enough of, the job to come up with 
ideas for doing it even better. 


M inimizing the Product 


W yum some turnover apparently to be expected despite the success of this local 

program, techniques for reducing the time lag in the adjustment of new em- 
ployees and the burden of training them, are as important as methods for reducing 
terminations. Personnel are pretrained before entering the Ordnance Office by a 
Port-wide training program. To further ease adjustment, each Ordnance depart- 
ment has developed a policy file—a simplified operating procedure—which is given 
each new employee to be as much a part of his or equipment as a desk and type- 
writer. Another device is a pre-prepared list of typical questions and answers deal- 
ing with the work of each unit, which most new employees.are prone to ask. The 
purpose of giving such a list to the employee is to eliminate hesitation on the part 
of new workers in requesting information, especially if they already have been 
shown how, and to provide an accessible, understandable guide. The list also 
reduces the burden of questions on the part of older employees. 

Some new employees ask questions they can answer themselves. They are 
merely seeking reassurance. It is no solution for a supervisor to say, “‘It’s because 
they don’t think,’’ when devices are available to answer such doubts, while con- 
serving the supervisor's time and energies. 
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We Have Always Felt that There Are Many 
Objective Standards of Which Records Can Be 
Kept That Would Give a Proper Picture of the 
Work of Supervisors. These Would Also Aid 
in Defining Their Jobs. 


Charting Supervisory 
Efficiency 


By Grorce G. Froop anp Murray A. Lewis 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


HE war, with its attendant economic upheaval, created a situation, which 
"T inscessicare rapid expansion of industry to produce urgently needed war 
materials. The demand for workers was enormous, and within a short time 
reached an unparalleled level. Every type of individual, no matter what his pre- 
vious background or lack of one, was exhorted to participate in the all-embracing 
war effort. | 
Housewives, who had never worked in industry before, students, fresh out of 
school, or the aged, the physically handicapped—all were utilized in this tremen- 
dous undertaking. Time was of the essence, consequently radical measures had to 


be taken to prepare and mould this heterogeneous assemblage into an active working 
group. ‘ 


Partially Trained Supervisors 


A” training facilities were harnessed, and every sound and scientific principle 
of personnel practice was exploited in an effort to prepare these people: for 
production. To train for skilled operations would have consumed an inordinate 
length of precious time. Industry, therefore, had to devise such means as would 
permit the breakdown of skilled jobs into simpler operations, so that utilization 
could be made of individuals with limited or no experience. 

The necessity for rapid promotions, stemming from this ‘industrial expansion, 
resulted in the elevation of many individuals to supervisory positions, who were 
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only partially skilled technically, and in many cases otherwise inadequately prepared 
to assume their responsibilities. Particularly, they lacked the ability to handle 
people. 

The inadequacies of supervisors were reflected in general dissatisfaction among 
employees, increased labor turnover and absenteeism, lowered morale, and other 
conditions which seriously impaired production. The need for specialized training 
to partially compensate for these deficiencies, became apparent. Supervisory train- 
ing programs were developed to teach supervisors how to handle people, how to 
adequately instruct their employees, and how to achieve greater efficiency through 
analysis of work methods. These elements fundamentally represent the Training 
Within Industry program, which comprises Job Relations Training, Job Instruction 
Training, and Job Methods Training. The value of these training programs was 
recognized by many industrial leaders. One weakness, however, was manifested in 
the absence of objective techniques to evaluate the extent to which the supervisors 
were practically applying the principles stressed in supervisory training courses. 


Day-by-Day Relationship 


T Is a recognized fact that the day-by-day relationship between an employee and 
his supervisor represents the bulwark of an organization, and has far-reaching 
effect upon the stabilization of a force, and the maintenance of high morale and pro- 


duction. The success or failure of a business organization frequently is attributed to 
the manner in which this relationship is consummated and the extent to which it is 
maintained. 


In many instances, productivity and the working success of a group is more 
directly affected by the considerate and personally helpful qualities of a supervisor, 
than the technical knowledge and ability to organize he possesses. Therefore, it is 
important to exercise care in selecting a supervisor, in consideration of his skill and 
ability in handling people, and his faculty for assigning tasks and directing his 
responsibility with a minimum of friction, as well as for his technical attainment and 
organizing ability. 

Much of the unrest, deleterious morale, absenteeism and labor turnover in in- 
dustry can be attributed directly to poor supervision. It is believed that manage- 
ment generally admits the validity of this observation; and may also admit the 
difficulties involved in identifying labor turnover, absenteeism and low state of mo- 
rale with the particular supervisor who may be directly responsible for such condi- 
tions. Obviously, it is difficult for management to maintain consistent contact 
with and review of the efficiency of the many supervisors employed in a large plant. 

Because of the important réle a supervisor has in maintaining and increasing 
production through the efforts of those he supervises, it would appear feasible to 
chart or record a supervisor's “‘efficiency’’ just as carefully as industry charts produc- 
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tion control records. It is believed that the technique which we have evolved would 
satisfactorily furnish a visual, factual, and compact record of the supervisor's per- 


formance, which could serve as an objective basis for judicious action by manage- 
ment. 


What Might Be Charted 


A SINGLE Chart would suffice to graphically present pertinent data. By means of 
a line or bar graph, it would be possible to chart rates of absenteeism and labor 
turnover. Morale is a measurable element; and the charting of morale is most 
conveniently expressed in terms of absenteeism and labor turnover, making allow- 
ance for extremely unfavorable or unhealthy working conditions indigenous to cer- 
tain operations. 

Substantiated complaints relating to supervision made to employee counselors, 
or direct to management could be appropriately categorized. For example, griev- 
ances concerning favoritism might be grouped under one heading. Another series 
of complaints mght relate to the attitude of a supervisor when disciplining his em- 
ployees, adversely affecting the state of morale. When a predetermined number 
of substantiated complaints are received which relate to the same condition, a ‘‘de- 
merit point’’ could be entered on the appropriate supervisor's chart. 

The number of mistakes of major importance made by employees under a 
supervisor's direction, also is a pertinent point, which could be shown as a ‘‘demerit 
point.’” To some extent, it reflects the competence of the supervisor in the réle of 
an instructor. 

The number of approved suggestions, relating to work-simplification, elimina- 
tion of overlapping functions, consolidation of duties, etc., could be noted as ‘‘merit 
points.”’ . 

Production record of the unit over which the supervisor has responsibility, can 
be easily portrayed by means of a line-graph. 

This three-fold division of graphically representing a ‘‘supervisor’s efficiency’’ 
is concretely illustrated in the attached chart. To emphasize the personal implica- 
tion involved, it is suggested that each chart or record be identified under the super- 
visor’s name, as well as the title of the section, branch, or unit he supervises. 


Abnormal Conditions Revealed 


ww" any one, or a combination of these indicies attain a point or a frequency 
of occurrence which represents an abnormal condition, management should 
consider it essential to counsel with the supervisor responsible. Continued failure 
to co-operate or improve his conduct through self-analysis implemented by counsel- 


ing, could provide a basis for disciplinary action leading to reassignment, reduction 
in rank, or termination of the supervisor. 
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MR. JOHN DOE, Supervisor, 
Shop #38, Wing Assembly.. 
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The statistical data maintained would substantiate the disciplinary action taken. 
Conversely, this statistical data would be of considerable value in taking action 
leading to promotion and reassignment of the good supervisor. And the knowledge 
that such data is maintained and employed in the manner suggested, certainly would 
have the salutary effect of injecting a spirit of competition among supervisors to 
improve morale. Furthermore, this procedure would focus the attention of the 
supervisor on the absenteeism and turnover rates, consistent with a share of respon- 
sibility which he should bear in this direction. © 


Personnel Job 


N ORDER to obtain the maximum usefulness of such a system, it would be necessary 
I to assign responsibility for compiling and maintaining the data to some group 
or body detached from a direct line of command. For the purpose of retaining com- 
plete objectivity and freedom from erroneous interpretations, it is believed that this 
represents a personnel function, or one which should be directly under top manage- 
ment. It is important that these charts be posted in a conspicuous place, and 
that the supervisors are made thoroughly aware of all of the elements which are 
taken into consideration in charting and recording their ‘‘efficiency."’ It is equally 
important that supervisors are informed of the manner in which the statistical data 
will be utilized, and the effect it may have on their demotion and promotion. 

It is believed that this technique, if properly inaugurated, publicized, and sup- 
ported by management, can prove effective in localizing and correcting causes of 
employee dissatisfaction. The cost of installing and maintaining the various charts 
involved would be more than off-set by increased production resulting from enhanced 
job interest and generally improved morale. Even if application is made on a small 
scale, for the purpose of correcting certain conditions within an organizational divi- 
sion of a plant, the general publicity afforded such a program would have a salutary 
effect throughout the organization. 

If this limited analysis results in corrective action involving reassignment or 
separation of poor supervisors, the knowledge that the same technique would be 
applied to other sections of the plant when necessary, would provide an initial stim- 
ulus for other, supervisors to intelligently evaluate’ working conditions existing in 
their organizational units. This would lead to corrective action, emanating from 
self-analysis, providing a firm foundation in the structure of better management. 





A Boat Will Drift with the Current but There Is 


No Way to Row Upstream without Getting the 
Oars Wet. 


Management 
as Minority 


By LEonarp V. SMooT 
Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 


URING the past several years the relations between management and labor 

have steadily deteriorated. A few short sighted individuals insist that 

nothing can be done to correct this incipient trend, that it is the result of 
forces working in human beings upon which no control can be imposed; while others 
insist that it is the swing of the pendulum which will reverse itself eventually. To 
take such a defeatist attitude is unfortunate for either or both management and 
labor. 

There is every indication that the relations will get much worse before they be- 
gin to improve, and it is possible that both management and labor will suffer untold 
persecutions. The majority will win out eventually although it may suffer immeas- 
urably before victory is attained. 


Management a Minority 


ANAGEMENT must realize that in order to maintain itself it must do so by the 
M same methods that any minority group is perpetuated. No minority on earth 
can survive by force or coercion or even by stealth. It survives merely because the 
majority finds it of use or because its existence does not interfere with the majority 
rights. Once the minority violates either of these conditions its doom is sealed. 

Management has assumed the réle in this highly industrialized age of furnishing 
the facilities for labor to produce commodities which management again tries to 
sell. If through ignorance or greed or carelessness it fails to perform its functions 
its usefulness is doubtful. If its failure can be traced to misunderstanding between 
labor and management, it is difficult to believe that all of the fault lies with either 
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the one or the other. Although both are at fault the very fact that management 
represents the minority group imposes upon it the necessity to act to remove the cause 
of trouble. 

Management and labor can not iron out the trouble by mediation. The formal 
conferences between representatives of labor and management do not get to the root 
of the difficulty. Their arguments are superficial and their decisions are erratic. 
Even though the present trend is toward this type of negotiation, it is doomed to 
failure. Management will be forced to concede at an ever increasing rate until its 
function is completely voided. The demands of labor are like those of a spoiled 
child who asks for more each time he is granted his wish. 


Collective Bargaining Not a Solution 


= is no doubting the fact that management is being lulled to sleep by the 
thought that the solutions to its problems is collective bargaining. It is posi- 
tive that it can sit quietly on its side of the fence and await developments on the other 
side at which time duly appointed representatives will meet at the fence and settle 
the problems: by remote control. 

There is evidence that management has welcomed collective bargaining so that 
it can blame any grievance of labor on the representatives of labor. If the repre- 
sentatives fail to develop the question fully and to obtain a settlement satisfactory 
to their constituents, more’s the pity, but management must not be blamed for the 
inability of the labor representatives to get a satisfactory settlement. This is not 
all one-sided but management does enjoy a distinct advantage. 

Bargaining and contract making is a highly specialized field in which manage- 
ment is a professional, but labor is yet an amateur. Management has been winning 
most of the decisions in collective bargaining, but labor is improving its technique. 


As the tricks of the trade become more apparent to labor groups the decisions will be 
reversed. 


Problems Become Abstract 


HERE are advantages to be gained by collective bargaining, but only on a tem- 
‘hea basis. The problems of labor become abstract as they are dealt with by 
specialists, and all abstract problems can be solved in an abstract way. Most of the 
problems are very remote to the representatives of both groups, but an abstract 
solution is seldom satisfactory for a concrete problem. It is doubtful if an abstract 
solution is a solution at all. 

The solution to all problems involving human beings must be prompt, it must 
be personal, and it must be just. There is not the remotest possibility that a repre- 
sentative can ever present the problem accurately, or for that matter maintain a per- 
sonal interest in the solution unless he himself is involved. For this reason, if for 
no other, collective bargaining will not solve the problems of labor. 
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The deterioration of labor relations began when management retired to its own 
side of the fence and left no representatives of its own on the other side. This began 
not with collective bargaining, but with the gradual reduction of supervisory per- 
sonnel to the level of mere order givers. At one time, not too long ago, supervisors 
and foremen were truly the representatives of management. As such they stood with 
management on all questions of policy and practice, but because they were close to 
the workers they could recognize most of the complaints at their very beginning and 
eliminate them before they became a grievance. 

But supervisors have no such power today; they do not represent management, 
and they are forbidden to hold any brief for labor: that is the duty of labor repre- 
sentatives. Management is a closed clique, small indeed, and far removed from the 
actual workers. The supervisors and foremen have nothing whatever to do with 
policy making, yet they are expected to carry out to the letter the policies made by 
remote management. Often the policies which have been made abstractly are en- 
tirely contrary to what any supervisor should do. By carrying out such contrary 
policies he alienates the workers from him and likewise from management, because 
to the workers he is management regardless of his actual status in the business. 


The Supervisory Problem Again 


T sEEMs that management must revise its policy to restore the supervisors and 
I foremen to their previous level. The deterioration has not been so great that this 
can not be done. But it must be done promptly. 

Supervisory personnel, being a part of management, should enjoy the confidence 
of management and not await the formal announcement of new policies through the 
labor contract. 

The right to choose workers for a particular job should be the prerogative of a 
supervisor, and not the function of a superior supervisor who can shift men about 
from one department to another at his own discretion. 

A supervisor should have the right to discharge a worker for a cause. 
He should also have the power to reward a worker for unusual services. 

A supervisor should be permitted the dignity of his position, and the differential 
in pay between himself and his workers should be sufficient to maintain that dignity. 

Supervisors should be chosen for their position because of their qualifications 
rather than their politics. Their qualifications would be obvious if proper records 
were kept. Every man in a group knows who would make the best foreman, but 
management does not. 

These recommendations are not meant to be exhaustive, but management can 
not survive indefinitely unless it does something to restore the confidence of the 
workers in management. 

A boat will drift with the current, but there is no way to row upstream without 
getting the oars wet. 
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The Post-war Competitive Market Will Not 

Suffer the Parasitic Behavior of the Untrained 

Unenlightened Mismanager. Companies Will 

Have to Purge Themselves and Re-design their 
’ Organizations. 


Emergency 
Administration 


By Wa ter M. Miriscu 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Burbank, Calif. 


NE more significant development in American war industry commands our 
careful attention. 

We hear on all sides how schedules are now being leveled off. Produc- 
tion quotas have in most instances been attained and we now seek to maintain those 
peaks that have already been reached. However, it is stated in many quarters that 
our full production potential has not been fully realized due to the fact that economy 
has been tossed to the winds in our efforts, and full utilization has not been made of 
our available machines, materials, and manpower. In short, that subsidization has 


in innumerable instances led to a relaxation in the characteristic American drive for 
greater efficiency. 


Relaxation 


HE following discussion seeks to explore one particularly virulent form of this 
f pete and the ill-effects it may presage for post-war industry if it is allowed 
to continue. ; 

It has often been said that new goups and classes have been spawned by the 
war-time stimulus to industry. In the main we have been acquainted with the shop 
worker who is today earning more money in a week than his supervisor earned in a 
month a decade ago. However, let us now focus our attention on the new-type, 
mid-line industrial administrator—for through his portals pass the heart and brain 
of American genius. The top executive transmits policy through his office while 
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workers seek to transmit their ideas and views to top management through his 
agency. 

Five years ago our present industrial administrator was a broker, a salesman, 
the proprietor of a small business or a minor clerk within the plant. The curtail- 
ment of civilian activities and the unprecedented expansion of defense industry 
channeled him to his present niche in the industrial picture. Continued increase in 
the size and scope of plant units have quickly brought many of these men to positions 
of responsibility and importance. Some plan and schedule production; some or- 
ganize systems and methods; they place, review and administer personnel; they 
conduct the meat of industrial relations, directly in the work situation. 

We may properly ask what training and experience qualify these men for their 
important functions. Surveys have shown that many of them are inadequately 
equipped to exercise the authority that rests in their hands. This is often due to a 
lack of appreciation of technical problems and manufacturing operations, and a 
deficiency of organizational and administrative ability. 


Limited Executive Capacities 


N THE first instance this acts to limit their executive capacities and they tend to 
I shift responsibility on important issues. In the second they tend to act as an 
extreme force for conservatism. Becoming entrenched in positions of control and 
prestige, exercising supervision or influence over the activities of great numbers of 
people, this peculiarly war-time administrative phenomenon is rapidly becoming a 
vested interest. 

As such he tends to be unfriendly to innovation and unduly suspicious of the 
manifold creative efforts that industrial mobilization has unleashed. Perhaps this 
is because he does not understand them or perhaps because he fears they might 
threaten the security of his safe, comfortable position. Certainly, in most cases the 
poorly trained administrator is probably unaware of his inner motivation. His 
actions are more overtly determined by a desire to escape responsibility, by a de- 
ficiency of technical knowledge or a lack of appreciation of technical problems. 
He is not trained in the more advanced managerial tools, cannot work with them, 
and resists the suggestion of them. In many cases he has been above taking E.S.M. 
W.T. courses and though he abstractly believes the program a fine idea for those 
below him in the organizational picture, he resists proposals culled from their train- 
ing made by those who have sought to broaden the base of their job knowledge. 


Mid-rank Administrators 


. mid-rank administrator is in a particularly strategic position to exercise his 
influence. He is the funnel through which ideas flow from the bottom to the 
top of the organization and vice versa. It is within his province to make decisions 
on matters of major potential importance. A large west coast aircraft producer was 
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able to salvage (through Work Simplification) a set of recommendations which had 
been gathering dust in a department manager's office for over a year and which ul- 
timately yielded a savings of $750,000.00 per annum to the Company. 

Much has already been said and written about the wastefulness of war industry 
and there is probably some truth and some excuse on both sides of the question. 
However, it should be instructive to pursue the matter of waste as a consequence of 
the psychological makeup of the ascendent war-time industrial administrators. 

Cost control has received but little heed from men acting on the theory that the 
more you spend the more you produce. Line administration, with little intrinsic 
appreciation of the industrial cost concept has often seemed ignorant of the fact that 
efficiency is often consonant with cost. Aimless studies are made; useless statistics 
are collected while really significant items are ignored. 


Covers Collect Dust 


N THE engineering department of one large concern a quality control study was 
I authorized by department managers. After a year and a half of work on this 
subject a detailed report was prepared and submitted. The report went from the 
office of the sponsor of the project to that of a colleague with the notation, ‘‘What 
shall we do with this now?” The report had cost roughly $8,000.00. Nor is this 
an isolated example; similar happenings occur every day. 

Time studies, methods, research, absenteeism, have all been variously explored 
by a certain company with conclusive evidence that the covers on these researches 
have not even been disturbed. One administrator undertook a large and costly 
reporting plan to present certain material, already available in another form, be- 
cause a hazy ‘management might like to have it.’’ ‘“‘It would bea nice thing to lay 
on their desks every morning.’’ The administrator had no request for the material, 
nor any clear idea as to what it might be used for. 

Many managers cannot see the waste of man power. They feel they need all 
the people they can possibly secure under them. For the more people the manager 
places under him, the wider the petty bureaucracy reporting to him, the better is his 
own position fortified. The more impressive is his prestige standing in the plant 
community. He seeks to make himself so important a part of the line or staff that 
he will be irreplaceable when the day of reckoning comes. And well he might be if 
he succeeds in constructing a maze of red tape, winding octopus-like through his 
department, branch, or company with himself at the core. 


Work Simplification Does Not Always Work 


N MANY respects the Work Simplification programs instituted by many companies 
I have been directed toward correcting some of the inefficiencies and abuses to 
which reference has been made. The idea was that Work Simplification would con- 
stitute a bridge over which ideas could cross from the lower ranks to the upper while 
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over-stepping the mid-administrative waters that might have bogged new ideas 
down in their conservatism. However, where the Work Simplification programs 
have fallen into the hands of the inept administrator they have themselves been 
subverted and have failed to realize their potentialities. 

Recently one of America’s leading industrial engineers ventured the opinion 
that this problem constitutes one of top management's major difficulties. Many 
top managements have literally lost control of many phases of their businesses due 
to tremendous war-time over-expansion. Weeding out self-interest, bureaucracy, 
and rank conservatism is no small matter. Yet the situation is not entirely hopeless. 
The consulting engineer, previously referred to, has conferred with some of Amer- 
ica’s most important industrial executives and their appreciation of the malignant 
organism, so destructive to enterprise and initiative, offers at least a glimmer of 
hope. 

The post-war competitive market will not suffer the parasitic behavior of the 
untrained, unenlightened, mis-manager. Those companies that do not purge them- 
selves and re-design their organizations on the sole basis of ability and enterprise 
will find themselves at the competitive mercy of those who do. If none do, it is the 
consuming public that will suffer. 


Purge N eeded 


HE accomplishment of a purge will itself be no easy matter even if the ax is swung 

from the very top. In most instances there has been tacit collaboration and log 
rolling among this type of official and he has probably sunk his roots deep in the 
organization. It may require surgery to remove them. 

These statements are not intended to be construed as a blanket indictment of 
war-time management. Far from it for American productive results convincingly 
give the lie to any such condemnation. However, they do seek to throw light on an 
influence that has progressively acted as a drag, restraining or threatening full poten- 
tiality. The stronger it becomes entrenched the greater the handicap it will become 
and the more difficult to dislodge. 

The conscientious, experienced, capable industrial administrator with the in- 
terests of his company and his community before him will have no trouble recogniz- 
ing the “‘drags’’ about him once he has the time to carefully survey his organization. 
Let us hope he has the strength to cope with them. 





